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#°THE SHRINE OF THE PALATINESs#4 


By Elizabeth Bilobrowka 
Villag2 Historian, Librarian of the Margaret Reaney Mem. Lib. 


Saint Johnsville, N. Y. 


SURSLY ‘there is no more lovely sight inthis world than a grace- 
ful church spire silhouetted against the pink and gold of an evening 
sky. The sublime upward sweep of the lines seems to carry one’s heart 
aloft and even the most hardened of realists isapt to find himself mur- 
muring again the prayers he learned in his childhood. 


MANY such a church spire is also a memento of the childhood of 
our nation, symbolic of the sturdy strength, the deep faith, and the 
love of beauty of our forebears. Outstanding among these churckesis 
the simple and dignified old Palatine Church which commands the 
countryside along route 5 between St. Johnsville and Nelliston. Often 
termed the most famous landmark inthe Mohawk Valley, the Palatine 


Church isin the very heart of the Mohawk country near the banks of the 
Caroga Creek. 


TO THE shores of this creek, between the years 1720 and 1725, 
came some wondering Palatines searching for a quiet sy ot wl ere they 
might live in peace and serve their God. The little settlement became 
known as Fox’s Mills, and its inhabitants, like the rest cf the velley, 
fought through the French and Indian Wars. In the brief period of 
peace that followed these wars, Fox’s Mills enjcyed a period of pros- 
perity, and in thanks to their God they erected in 1777 the limestone 
church which still stands today on the banks of the creek. In form, in 
material, in beauty, and in architecture this little church of the wild- 
erness rivals many more costly and imposing structures. 

THE PIONEERS made of this building a true labor of love, for 
the men of the congregation themselves quarried the stone and hauled 
it, while the women took turns preparing meals for the laborers. The 
e1irzh was typical of many of our pioneer churches with its old-fash- 
ioned pews, a balcony, a spiral pulpit, and a sounding board. There 
was no bell in the steeple, the worshippers being called to service by 


the tones of a huge triangle, two inches square and three feetlong on 
each side. 


ATOP the church steeple was erected a weathercock, a bronze 
rooster who has watched over the countryside from the days when the 











settlers were yet paying taxes (though not voluntarily) to King George 
III of England, to thisday when the jets trail their lacy fingers acrcss 
the sky. This venerable old bird, whose legendary powers of protec- 
tion seem to have worked so well, has seen in turn the Indian traders, 
the Ohio-bound covered wagon of the pioneers, the teamsters of tke 
Old Erie Canal, the stagecoaches of our tavern days, tke ncisy smcky 
progress of the first trains, the horseless carriage, the ill-fated diri- 
gibles, the speed and grace of our streamlined trains and cars of tcday. 
But those who placed him in position in 1770 could hardly have fore- 
seen all this. 


INDEED, within a few years the fate of the entire valley, in- 
cluding that of the little limestone church, was to hang in doubt. The 
Revolution came to the valley and brought with it almost total des- 
truction. Among the smoking ruins left by the Indian raids of 1780 
this church was left, and this asa tribute to the love that even the 
Tories felt for this land of their birth. The scn of the very man who 
had given the land on which the church was built had become a Tory 
in the war years and gone to Canada. There he extracted a promise 
from the British officersthat this church would be sparedin any raics. 
The officers kept this promise, for when some of the raiders were re- 
adying flaming arrows to shoot into the steeple of the church, the of- 
ficers stopped them and the church was saved. 

TIME has wrought its changes; the church was altered during the 
last century by shifting the entrance and removing the spiral pulpit. 
The original spire was cone-shaped, and the present graceful octagon 
shaped spire was erected early in the 19th century. Fortunately the 
church has now been restored; the entrance put back in its origiral 
position, the old pulpit and sounding board replaced, the windows mace 
replicas of the originals, the false ceiling removed to show again the 
ancient rafters. A new slate roof protects it from the elements wlich 
it has already withstood so long. 

HERE isa shrine of America that no New Yorker should miss. Un- 
der the auspices of the Palatine Society, Inc., the church is open each 


day during July and August from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m., and church serv- 
ices areconducted each Sunday during these months at 4 p. m. Here 
where the past and the present intermingle, one’s fears fcr tle fu- 
ture become lost time and one feels asthose Palatines who erectec the 
church must have felt that when ‘‘God’s in his heaven, all’s right with 
his world.”’ 
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Ge ESPER,ANCE COVERSED BRIDGE 


BY FRED LAPE, HISTORIAN 
Esperance, N. Y. 


a ANY from the Finger Lakes region must remember the old 
a Esperance bridge. If you drove east in New York State dur- 
# ng the twenties, you would probably have used US 20, orthe 





Cherry Valley Turnpike, as its eastern sectionis called. Where the 
turnpike crossed the Schoharie Creek, you would have turned abrupt- 
ly at the end of the main street of Esperance and entered a long dark 
wooden tunnel with a divided roadway. The road surfece was of un- 
nailed wooden planks held in place by end boards, and the roar that 
the loose planks made under the car wheels was like acontinuous thun- 
derstorm outside your car. Also the shivering and shaking of yourcar 
was a little like the jolting a can of paint getsin a modern paint mix- 
ing machine. This was the Esperance bridge in its last years, endur- 
ing stubbornly a bombardment of which its builders never dreamed. 
It was one of the best built and one of tre most unusual bridges inthe 
eastern United States. 


The official beginning of the Cherry Valley Turnpike was an act of 
the Legislature in 1792. In 1793 a bridge was built across the Schoharie. 
Esperance did not then exist. The bridge did not exist for long either. 
Early and late, engineers seem to have always been deceived by Scho- 
harie Creek, a pleasaat dawdling stream in dry summer weather, a 
fierce river in spring and fall floods. The spring flood of 1799 swept a- 
way the new bridge. Thereupon the Legislature, on March 15, 1799, 
passed an act which provided for the establishment of a Turnpike Cor- 
poration and for the rebuilding of the bridge. 


Part of the funds for the Turnpike Corporation were raised by a 
state lottery, which would now be illegal. Tickets were $5.00 each. A 
temporary uncovered bridge was built in 1799. This lasted for several 
years. Then in 1809 the contract for the new permanent bridge was 
given to Theodore Burr, a cousin of Aaron Burr, and the same man 
who built the old covered bridge across the Mohawk at Schenectady. 
Burr completed the piers of the bridge that year and then mysterious- 
ly disappeared fortwo years. Eccentricity ran in the Burr family. In 
1811 he returned and completed the bridge. It was opened to traffic in 
1812. Judge Olney Briggs paid $20.00 to drive the first team over the 
bridge. The bridge lasted 118 years, and could have lasted longer. 
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The bridge was a toll tridge, asthe Cherry Valley Turrypike wes 
a toll road. Part of one toll schedule reads: For every sulkey, ckairor 
chaise with one horse, 12 cents; for every chariot, coach or phaeton, £5 
cents; for every score of hogs, 5cents; for every cart or sled drawn 
by two oxen or horses, 6 cents. It was thena prosperous venture. Tke 
Cherry Valley Turnpike, in those days before the Erie Canal, was an 
important commercial highway. Roscoe records that at times asmany 
as seven hundred teams passed over the bridge in a day, and thatthe 
monthly tolls were around one thousand dollars. 

In 1862 the bridge was condemned as unsafe. Nobody ncwseerrs to 
know why. Perhaps the state engineers just thought thelridgje ves 
old enough. Some think a contractcr anxious for a job was instru- 
mental. At any rate, no new bridge was built, perhays tecatse of tle 
Civil War, and the condemnaticn was forgotten, Traffic contirued cn 
it, as ever, In 1887 the bridge was purchased jointly by the towns of 
Esperance and Duanesburg, and made a free bricge. The passing of 
the toll was celebrated with ceremonies and a brass band. 


That much is history, and in the books. What is rot in the bocks 
is the part the bridge played in the liv s of the people that lived near 
it. Though the village of Esperance is on the western sice of the Sckc- 
harie, there was always a considerable settlemert cr the east sice, ir- 
cluding at one time a large knitting mill, andin my childhood the 
most disreputable saloon intown. This meant agreat an onnt of foot 
traffic, which was always a problem. There were no footpaths. The 
sides of the bridge were closed for a distance of eight feet up from 
the floor, with only a four foot opening under the eaves to admit light. 
It was therefore dark, and it was long, three spans. A fool passenger 
was always in danger of being run down by ateam of horses, or in 
more later days by an irresponsible motorist. To make sure of being 
safe, one either shrank against the nearest beam, or actually stepped 
up on one or the slanting beams and clung there against the outer 
wall. 


Over the entrance was the usual sign: Ten Dollars Fine for Driv- 
ing a Horse or Team over this Bridge faster thana walk. This wasthe 
facade over the darkness within. Women often hated the bricge. They 
were afraid to cross it, particularly alone at night. Men might lurk in- 
side. Small boys loved it. They would climb up arcrg tke beams, and 
there hidden in the semi-darkness, and leaning egainst the side walls 
pasted with advertisements <«f the Kendall’s Spevin Cure ard Hocd’s 
Stomach Bitters and Cuc Chewing Tobacco, they, would retell dirty 
stories and smoke cornsilk cigarettes. 
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But many adults too enjoyed the bridge. On hot summer days it 
was a cool and pleasant spot. One could walk out tothe middle and 
step up on the V formed by the joining of two side timbers and stand 
with his head rising into the heaves gap, and look out on the swallows 
skimming over the water below and watch the people in rowboats 
fishing for small mouth bass in the quiet water upstream. A breeze al- 
ways seemed to blow through those uppesr spaces, and there came 
from below the half pleasant half acrid smell of carriage dust and 
crid horse manure. 


At one time of the year it wasa meeting place for everybody. 
That was when the ice went out in spring. In the early days of Espe- 
rance a dam had been built across the Schoharie a few hundred feet 
above the bridge. This formed a long quiet reach of water for several 
miles upstream, and there the ice froze thick in winter. When the 
spring thaws lifted the ice above the top of the dam, it broke into 
great cakes, sometimes the whole width of the stream, and spilled o- 
ver the dam and came tearing down the muddy raging water against 
the abutments of the bridge. The bridge would shake and quiver with 
the smash of the big cakes. So at the first call of ‘‘The iceis going 
out!’’ half of the townsfolk would leave their jobs andrun down the 
street and stand on the banks. The daring ones wculd1tnoutcn tke 
bridg2 and climb up the beams and stand with heads out of the heave 
openings, watching the cakes come down and feeling ike bridge trem- 
ble. There was just enough possible danger to give that fascinaticn 
which comes with a shiver of terror. Inthe later days the abutments 
wore away on the upper sides, and twice had to be re-surfaced with 
concrete. Many thought that some day a good cake of ice wouldcarry 
the bridge away, but it never did. 


The greater pounding of the bridge came with the automobile. US 
20 was a main cross continent route, and all of its auto traffic had to 
go across the Esperance bridge. All day long the bridge shivered and 
shook with the passing autos. All day long it was strained by vibra- 
tions that were not inthe original] calculations. The rumbling loose 
plank roadway was continually wearing thin and having to be replaced. 
Heavy truck traffic was already then beginning, too, and Esperance 
residents often had bad dreams of a big truck going straight through 
the floor. The bridge was condemned ag ain, but there was no other 
bridge to use, and traffic went over it. 











Finally, in 1930, fifty-eight years after the bricge was condemned 
for the first time, it was replaced by a new steel bridge. Once sgain 
there were ceremonies and a band playing. And for the first time in 
118 years the old bridge stood unused. 


It could have been saved, and it should have been saved. It was a 
unique structure. Its roof had always been kept in good repair, end 
its beam structure was still sourd. The new steel bridge was suffi- 
ciently downstream to let the old one still stand. It would have been 
a fine monument to good building. But really, nobody was much in- 
terested. Perhaps then we were not quite as history conscious a we 
are today. The people of Esperarce were just tired of having the old 
bridge around. It made too much noise for too long. It was a fire haz- 
hard. So the State had it torn down. 


The contracting company took off the roof and sides, and then with 
nothing but the timber structure remaining, looked for an easy way 
to let it collapse. So they sawed through the end of the first span, 
beam after beam, thinking that with one side dissevered frcm its 
mooring, the span would collapse into the river. It didn’t. It was too 
well built. It sagged a little and that was all. Suppcrted by one end 
only, it still arched across space to the next abutment. So they built 
fire under the aLutments, out in the river safe from the village, :nd 
burned it loose. And when they tore out the abutments, the origiral 
timber structure under the water level of the creek, hemlock, water 
soaked for 118 years, was still unrotted and firm. 
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@#THE STORY o& THE PALATINESs# 
IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
BY WALTER V. MILLER, HISTORIAN 


Germantown, N. Y. 


¢e/Many people living in what is now the Southern helf of Cc- 
lumbia County, and who are descended from many of the so-called 
“Old Line’’ families can, if they so desire, trace their ancestry back 
to the early Palatine settlers. These Palatines, refugees from the 
strife-torn Rhineland, landed on our shores during the opening years 
of the Eighteenth Century, strangers ina still stranger land. 


To properly understand the conditions and happenings which 
forced these people from their homes, a certain knowledge of Etio- 
pean History is necessary. This should cover the events that weretak- 
ing place in England and on the Continent during the wars and up- 
heavals of the 17th and early 18th Centuries. 


The Rhine Valley has long been famed as one of the beauty spots 
of Europe. One traveller who visited the locality sometime pricr to 
the year 1700 said, ‘‘Thiscountry is much the pleasantest part of the 
Empire, and, as such, has been coveted by the neighboring Princes of 
all ages.’’ Located in the heart of thiscountry was the small Princi- 
pality, or Electorate, known as the Rhenish Palatinate, a locality 
whose name was to figure largely in the events and hay penirgs oftle 
time mentioned. 


Heidelberg, located south and east of Mannheim was tle seat of 
the Palatine Elector. This city was known for years as one of the fin- 
est and most attractive in that part of Europe. Within the btordersof 
the Palatinate, religious tolleration, somewhat of a rarity in thore 
times, had long prevailed. The country had been known as a hevenfor 
refugees from the all tou frequent religious persecutions of tke tine, 
and many of the Protestant ministers who had been fc rced to flee 
England during the bloody reign of Mary Tudor found skelter there. 


Picturesque as it might have been, the location of the Palatinate 
was one of the main sources of the troubles that had so long plagued 
the little Principality. To the West lay France, most powerful State 
in Europe. To the South and East lay Austria and the remains of the 
Holy Roman Empire. Any conflict between these two age-old enemies 
found the Palatinate caught in the midst of things. 
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During the days of the Empire’ glory, the Hapsburgs had been 
the most feared of aggressors. The rise of the French power gave the 
Palatines good cause tolook with fear in another direction. Louis XIV, 
the ‘‘Grand Monarch’’, came to the throne of France at a time when 
his country was playing a leading role in European events. During his 
long reign, thiscrafty and able man had but one thovght in mird viz. 
‘‘European Dominance’’, and waged many wars and ccnficts towards 
that end. 


In most of these conflicts, the Palatinate was squarely in tle peth 
of the opposing forces and suffered accordingly. The little Principal- 
ity was just recovering from the ravages of the dreary Thirty Years 
War during which it had been used as a battle ground by the forces of 
the Empire, when Marshall Turenre, one of'Louis’s ablest leaders, in- 
vadei ani devastated the country in a manner harsh in tke extreme. 


Cities were sacked and burned, and the populace sujected to such 
indignities that the Palatine Elector, driven to desperation challerged 
the French marshall to personal combat, an issue that Turenne a- 
voided. This state of affairs, however harsh, wes merely a foretaste 
of worse things to come. 


For many years the Palatinate had been gcverrec by a line of Fre- 
testant rulers related by blecd tothe houseof Hancver, cestired to 
soon rule England, and also to the house of Nassau, or Orange of Hol- 
land. Of this line Charles, son of Frederick V, had two children; Char- 
les and Elizabeth Charlotte. 


In 1678, Elizabeth had been given in marriage to the Duke of Or- 
leans, only brother of Louis XIV. At the time of the marriage Louis 
had agreed to allow the bride to retain her Protestant faith. However 
he soon exercised his roya! prerogative and demanded that his sister- 
in-law embrace Catholicism. This the girl did in a desperete eficrt to 
prevent the royal wrath from falling upon her and her family. 


The reason behind this move on Louis’s partis not hard todiscover, 
the French King was at war and was seeking any excuse he could find to 
invade and occupy the Palatinate before his enemies could. His sister- 
in-law’s compliance with his wishes did not deter the wily ‘“‘Sun King’’ 
from his purpose. In 1688, an army of some 80,000 men invaded the Pa- 
latinate and proceeded to lay waste thecountry in a manner that kas 
since become a by-word. Cities, towns, and villages were all alike 
looted and burned. The Palatines were forced to go into the fields and 
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plow under their standing crops. The tombs of the Palatine Electors 
were desecrated and looted of everything of value. Some claim that 
these outrages were committed because Louis was especially bitter 
toward the Palatinate for having offered haven to many of the Hu- 
guenot refugees, who fled France when he had revok ed the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685. 


By the dawn of the 18th Century, the little Electorate had begun 
to make some progress toward repairing the ravages wrought by the 
French. This progress was destined to be ef short duration however, 
and the harried Palatines soon found their country again serving as 
the stamping ground for warring troops as Louis waged battle with 
his traditional enemies in the war of the Spanish Succession. 


This almost continual warfare made conditions in the Palatinate 
and neighboring Principalities well nigh unbearable. Many were home- 
less, and the constant fighting and ravages of war had so depleted the 
country that taxes had to be increased almost beyond belief. Tomake 
matters even worse the elements themselves took a hand and in 1708, 
a winter severe past the memory of anyone living, descended upon the 
land. It was about this time that certain individuals began to circu- 
late among these harried and harrassed people. These visitors spread 
the word of vecter conditions and opportunities to be found in the En- 
glish Colonial possessions beyond the seas. 


England was well launched upon her program of colonial expan- 
sion and the seed sown by these men, whether colonial agents of Eng- 
land or not, evidently fell upon fertile ground. Sometime in 1708 a 
snall group of Palatines made their way down the Rhine to Holland 
and thence to England. These were later transported to America and 
settled near the site of the present city of Newburg. In this group was 
a Lutheran minister, Joshua Kocherthal. This man had already visited 
En slaniand, may nave been one of those that spread the newsamong the 
people. He therefore acted as the leader of the first Palatines thet 
settled in what is now New York State. 


This small contingent was to prove merely the opening ripple of 
the first great wave of what has often been called the largest mass 
migration from that part of Europe. If, as it has been claimed, this 
movement was encouraged by English Colonial Agents, it is doubtful 
if even they bargained for the results that follow ed. The migration 
really began in earnest with the opening of navigation on the Rhine 
in 1709 and, before it had run its course, Palatines and other refugees 
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From the Rhineland were pouring into England literally by the 
thousand. The fact that nearly a third of these refugees were staunch 
Roman Catholics, who later chose to stand by their faith and return 
to the Rhineland, rather than accept the conditions under which they 
could continue their journey totheir new homc, would seem to discred- 
it to a great extent the theory that these people were victims of reli- 
gious persecution. 


Further doubt is cast upon the religious issue as one of the fact- 
ors causing the migration when one learns that, in 1705, John William 
of Newburg, the ruling Palatine Elector and a devout Catholic, hed 
granted full freedom of worship to his people. This man had come to 
the Electoratein 1685 after the defeat of Charles, son of Charles Louis 
last of a long line of Protestant rulers. 


A study of the marriage and death records will indicate that these 
refugees came from several parts of the Rhineland. From Treves or 
Trier, on the north, No. lon the map. southward to Switzerland No2, 
and from Lorraine and Alsace No.3, on the west and south to Franc- 
oniaandthe Thuringian States No.4, on the north and east. Rcughly 
250 miles along the Rhine, and south, 150 miles into Lorraine ard 200 
miles into what is now Germany. (See map.) 

To be continued in the nextissue.) 





THE GERMAN PALATINE 
HEROES OF THE BATTLE 
AT ORISKANY 
AUGUST 6, 1777 


The turning point of the Revol. 
For your family genealogy 


A large number of the Ger- 
man Palatines Moved, after 
the Revolutionary War, to 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ilinois. 


This incomplete list was first 
gathered duriug the weeks of 
June and July 1877, by the Utica 
Herald, and included in the pro- 
ceedings of the Centennial Cele- 
bration of the State of N. Y. 


ROSTER OF ORISKANY 


Brigadier-General Nicholas 
Herkimer, (Hercheimer; many 
of the family names, with time 
took an English form.) Captain 
George I:ckimer, (Descen- 
dants; Warren Herkimer, Ja- 
nesville, Wis. Anne Herkimer 
Green, Herkimer, N. Y. Adilda 


Herkimer Eaton, Herkimer; Emi'y Herkimer Greer, Little Falls) ; 
Colonel Frederick Visscher, Mohawk, (Descendant, S. G. Visscher, 
Rome); Colonel Ebenezer Cox, Canajoharie;Colonel Jacob G. Klcck, 
Palatine, N. Y. (Descendant, Josiah Shull, Ilion) Colonel Feter Bel- 
linger, German Flats, N. Y., Frederick Ayer (Oyer) Schuyler, N. Y. 
Major Blauvelt, Mohawk; Capt. George Henry Bell, Fall Hill; Joseph 
Bell, Fall Hill; Nicholas Bell, Fall Hill; Capt. John Bredberg, Palatine, 
John Henry Adam Becher, Little Falls; Adam Bellinger, Colonel John 
Bellinger, Utica; Wm. P. Bellinger, Utica, (Descendant, Henry B. 
Ostcon, Utica); Lieutenant-Colonel Fred Bellinger, German Flats; 
Sa nuel Billington, Palatine; Com. of Safety Major John Blevin; Capt. 
Jacob Bowman, Canajoharie; John Boyer, Lieutenant-Colonel Semuel 
Campbell, Cherry Valley; (Descendart, Judge W. W. Campbell, Cher- 
ry Valley); Lieutenant RobertCampbell, Cherry Valley; Major Samu- 
el Clyde, Cherry Valley; (Descendants, Jefferson N. Clybe, Alfred G. 
Clyde, Cherry Valley; DeWitt C. Clyde, Middlefield); Jacob Castler, 
John Castler, Adam Cassles (Father of John A. Cassler, Minden); Ja- 
cob Clemens, Schuyler, (Descendant, Michael Clemens, Schuyler; Cap. 
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tain A. Copeman, Minded; Richard Coppernoll; Robert Crouse, Cana- 
joharie; Benjamin Davis; Capt. John Davis, Mohawk; Martinus Davis, 
Mohawk, (a brother of Capt. John Davis) ; Nicholas DeGraff, Amster- 
dam Capt. John M. Demuth, Deerfield, Cart. Anérew Liller beck, Fala- 
tine; John Doxtatder, German Flats; Capt. Henry Diefendorf, Cara- 
joharie; Hon. (John) Peter Duuckel, Freybush; Hon. Garrett Dunkel, 
Freysbush; Hon. Nicholas Dunkel, Freysbush; Francis Dunkel, Freys- 
bush; John Dygert, Com. of Safety; Capt. William Dygert, German 
Flats (Descendant, James M. Dygert, Ilion); Major John Eisenlcrd, 
Stone Arabia; Peter Ehle, Palatine; Jacob Empie, Palatine; Williem 
Cox, St. Johnsville; Henry Failing, Canajoharie, John Fonda; Capt. 
Adam Fonda, Valentine Fralick, Palatine; Major John Frey, Palatine. 
Capt. Christopher P. Fox, Palatine; Christopher W. Fox, Palatine. 
Charles Fox; Palatine; Peter Fox, Palatine; Christopher Fox, Pala- 
tine; (Nephews of Christopher W. Fox); Peter Folts, Fort Herkimer, 
(Grandson, Jacob P. Folts, Oneida.) Gecrge Geortner, Canajoharie; 
Capt. Lawrence Gros, Minden; Nicholas Cray, Palatine; Lieut. Samu- 
el Gray, Herkimer (Descendant, Colonel I. J. Gray, Utica); Capt. Ja- 
cob Gardinier, Mohawk; Lieut. Samuel Ga) dinier, Mohawk; Lieut. Pe- 
trus Groot, Amsterdam; Henry Harter, C erman Flats; John Adam 
Helmer, German Flats; C: pt. Frederick Felmer, German Flats; John 
Heyck, Palatine; Nicholas Hill, Lieuterent Yost House, Mirden; Jchn 
Hoover, Little Falls; Lieuterant-Colcre] 4 tel Hunt, Canajoharie; An- 
drew Keller, Palatine; Christ- 
ian Huffnail, Minden; Jacob 
Keller, Palatine; Solomon Kel- 
ler, Palatine; Major Dennis 
Klapsattle, German Flatts; Ja- 
cob Klapsattle, German Flats: 
Peter Kilts, Palatine; George 
Lintner, Minden: George Light- 
hall, Minden; Henry Lonus, 
Minden: Solomon Longshore, 
Canajoharie: Lieutenant Peter 
Loucks, Little Falls’ Jacob 
Markell, Springfield: (Descend- 
ant, Oliver Markell, Spring- 
field Center), Wm. Merckley, 
Palatine: John P. Miller, Min- 
den: Jacob Meyerr, German 
Flats: Lieut. David McMaster, 
Florida: Adam Miller, Minden: 
Henry Miller, Minden, David 
Murray, Fonda, Christian P. 
Nelles, H. D. Nellis, Palatlne, 
(Descendant, Mr. A. C. Mrrcy) 
Peter Nestle, Palatine, Hon. 
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Isaac Paris, Palatine, and hisson who 
was killed; John Marx Petri, Little Falls 
Lieut. Dederiah Marx Petri, Herkimer; 
Dr. Wm. Petry, Herkimer, Committee 
of Safety (Grandsons, Robert and Sa- 
muel Earl) ; Joseph Petry, Dayton; Capt. 
Samuel Pettinghill Mohawk; Adam 


Peie2, Minden; Nicholas Pickard, Mindern; Richard Put- 
nam, Mohawk; Abraham D. Quakenboss, Jacob Rach- 
iour, Minden; George Raynor, Minden; Captain Nicholes 
Rector, Garoga; Joan Rother (Roth) Minden; John Adam 
Hartman, Herkimer; Colonel John Roof, Fort Stanwix; 
(Descendant, Dr. F. A. Roof, Rhinebeck), Marx Ras- 


pach, Kings!and; (Descendant, John A. Raspach, llion); Henry San- 
ders, Minden; Samson, Sammons, Fonda, Com. of safety, Jacob Sam- 
mons, Fonda (Descendant, Colonel Simeon Sammons), Wm. Shaver 
Easign John J acob Schoo, Palatine; Colonel Saffreness Seeber, Can: - 
joharie, (Descendants: Wm. Seeber, Saffrenes Seeber, Milford) James 
Seeber, Canajoharie; Capt. Jacob Seeber, Canajoharie; Lieut. Wm. 
Seeber, Canajoharie, (Descendants: Luther Seeber, Saffreness Seeber 
James W. Seeber, Nicholas Seeber, Wm. Seeber, Adam Seeber); H. 
Seeber, Canajoharie, Lieut. John Seeber, Minden, Rudolph Seeber, 
Minlen, Pete- Sitz, Palatine, Rudolph Siebert, Thomas Spencer, In- 
dian interpreter, Caristian Shell, Little Falls, George Smith, Palatine, 
(Des:eniant, C. M. S.nith, Steuben), Naomi Brooks, Boor ville, Ni- 
ecnolas Smich, (Father of Colcnel Nicholas Smith, Utica), Colonel H. 
Sta ing, Schuyler, (Descendant, J. H. Starirg, New Ycrk), C: ptain 
Ru.olph Shoemaker, Canajcharie, Thomas Shoemaker, Germai: t lats, 
J»s2p. Snell, Snellbusa, now Manheim, Jacob Snell, Snellbush, Peter 
Snell, Snellbush, George Snell, Enelllish, Jchn Snell Stone Arabia, 
(the above were brothers), John Snell, Jr., Stone Arabia, (a son of 
Ge rge and fifer) Frederick Snel], SnellLush, Lieut. Jereniah Swarts 
Mohawk, John G. Siilenbeck, JchnShults, Palatine, George Shults, 
Stone Arabia, Frederick Stevens, German Flats, (Descendant, Henry 
Stevens, Columbia,) Peter Summer, Adam Thumb, Palatine, (De- 
scendant Absolom Thumb, St. Johnsville), Jacob Timmerman, Saint 

Jonnsville, Lieut. Henry Timmerman, St. Johnsville, 
Henry Thompson, Fultonville, Lieut. Martin C. Van. 
Alstine, Root, Evert Van Epps, Fultonville, Thomas 
Vin Horn, Vanhornsville, Henry Vedder, Conrad Vols 
(now Foltz) German Flats, Lieut. Jacob Vols, German 
Fiats, Major Hermanus Van Slyck, Palatine, Major 
Ni:iolas Van Slyck Capt. J. Visscher, Mohawk, Lieut. 


Col. Henry Walradt, German Flats, 
George Walter, Palatine, Major G. E. 
~ Watts, Lieut.-Col. Peter Waggoner, 
Palatine, Lieut. Peter Waggoner Jr. 
Palatine, George Waggoner, Palatine, 
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John Waggoner, Palatine; (Descendants: 
the Wagner family of Palatine Bridge); 
Jacob Wagner, Canajoharie; John Wag- 
ner, Canajoharie; Garret Walrath, Lieut. 
Henry Walrath, Peter Westerman, Ca- 
najoharie; John Wallower, Fort Herkimer 
Richard Wallower, Fort Herkimer; Jacob Weaver, 
German Flats; Peter Weaver, German Flats, Mi- 
chael Widrick, Schuyler; Lawrence Wrenkle, Fort 
Herkimer, (Descendant, Jacob Wrinkle, Forestport 
Oneida, Co.); Dr. Moses Younglove, Surgeon; Capt- 
Robert Yates, Nicholas Yerdon, Minden. 

THE FATHER OF GEN. NICHOLAS HERKIMER 

THE LEADER AT ORISCANY 
HELPS TO BUILD A HOUSE OF WORSHIP 


In 1751, a petition was addressed to his Excel- 
lency, the Honorable George Clinton, Captair-Cen- 
eral and Governor-in-Chief of the province of New 
York and Territories, for permission to buil¢c akcuse 
of worship which was granted Oct. 6, 1751. However 
the French and Indian War prevented tke fritte:- 
ance of the plan. After the war the plan was resum- 
ed and the following general appeal was made: 





To All Christian People to whom this shall ecne, Whereas, the 
inhabitants on the south side of the River of Burnet’s Field, on the 
German Flatts, whereas, we areabout toerect a Church wherein the 
High Dutch Language in the Protestant way should be preached. Be- 
fore the late war, and when the war begun, we was obliged to leave off 
building, and in the war everything was discharged, as we were de- 
sirous to have a place of worship, we have begun to build a Chusch, 
but we found ourselves not able to finish the seme, occasicned Ly the 
troubles we had in the war, that is to say, all cur Hcuses ere Esi1s, 
with all we had in them, were burnt, and our Horses and Cattle were 
killed and taken away, and a great many of our People taken Prison- 
ers by the Enemy, which has unabled us to finish the Church. For them 
Reasons we have desired two of our members, that is to say, Johan 
Jost Herkemer and Hendrick Bell to try to collect some money of all 
good people to enable us to have our Church finished, and we hope all 
good people will take our cause in consideration, as we have nv place 
of Worship no but a small Log House. 

We are, in behalf of the Congregation and ourselves, Gentlemen, 

Your Most Humble Servants, 


AUGUSTENIS HESS 
RODOLF SHOMAKER 
PETER VOLS 
N. B.--I being oldand unable, I[ therefore send Peter Vols to do the 
business of collecting for, 
JOHANN JOOST HERCHEIMER, Just. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT SETTLEMENTS 
OF THE GERMAN PALATINES 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


By Henry Webber 
Germantown, Pa. 


ORANGE COUNTY 
Town of Newburg. 


The first settlement of the Palatine was made on the present site of 
Newburg in 1708. The first church, Lutheran, was organized in 1709, 
and the first minister was Rev, J. Kocherthal, their leader in the mi- 
gration. It was not till1719 that patents were granted them. The pa- 
tent gave farms of 50 acres to each person. The patentees were George 
Lockstead, Michael Weigand, Herman Shoneman, Christian Henricke, 
Josiah Kockerthal, Burger Meynderse, Jacob Webber, Johannes Fy- 
sher, and Andries Volck. A tract of 500 acres was apart as a glebe for 
the support of a Lutheran minister and schoolmaster. The settlement 
was designated as ‘‘The Palatine Parish by Quassaick’’. 


ULSTER COUNTY 
Town of Saugerties. 


A large colony of Palatines located at West Camp. Christian Myers 
and brothers settled at ‘‘Churchland” west of Saugerties villege. Mar- 
tin Snyder settled at the same place, andG. W. Dedrick at West Camp 
while Aaron Newkirk and Felte Fiero settled within the same vicini- 
ty. Dedrick Marrtesstoch settled in 1728 at ‘‘Kaatsban’’, Peter Winne 
Myendert Mynderse, B. Barham, Jacobus Pearsen, Myndert Schutt, 
Goifrey Denolfen were early settlers. On the 18th of May 1711 there 
were 14 Palatines at ‘‘Elizabethtown’”’, 11I at ‘‘Georgetown’’, and321 
at ‘‘Newvillage’’. Most of these afterward moved into the Schoharie 
and Mohawk Valleys. 


FULTON COUNTY 
Towns of Oppenheim and Ephratah. 


Early settlers were; Frederick Getmann, Jacob Empie, Jacob Schell 
Jacob Frye, Henry Herring, Philip Kreitzer, John Cassleman, Peter 
Shutt, Jacob Tripp. The first German school was taught by Herr Moot. 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Towns of Minden and Palatine. 


The 19th of Oct., 1723, a patent of 12,700 acres called Stone Arabia 
north end of the Mohawk, was granted to John Christian Garlock ard 
others for the settlement of Palatines in that region. Among the set- 
tlers in the townof Minden were the Devendorfs, Waggoners and the 
Gros families. Others were: Andrew Keller, Henry H. Smith, Henry 
Hayse. Isaac Countryman, (Lansmann) built the first gristn ill, Iseec 
Paris kept the first store. In the townof Mohawk, early settlers were 
Nicholas Hansen, Vanderworker, Doxtator, Fysher. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 
Town of Germantown. 


Here the settlement was made as early as 1710, upon atract of 
6000 acres, now the site of the village of Germantown, a part of tle 
original Livingston Manor. The first settlement was made under tle 
patronage of Queen Anne. On the Ist of May 1711 there were 1177set- 
tlers in this town most of them living in the villages of Hunterstowr, 
Queensbury, Annsbury, Haysburg. This region was purchased cn the 
9th of Sept. 1710 off Robert Livingston by Gov. Hunter for the use of 
the Palatines, with the view of employing them in the raisirg of hemp 
and the making of tar, pitch and rosin fcr the royal navy. They were 
to be provided with provisionsand tools. The management of their af- 
fairs was entrusted to a board of commissioners, consisting of R« bert 
Livingston, Richard Sacket, John Cest, Ceodfrey Walsen, Andrew 
Bagger, and Herman Schureman. John Feter Knieskem was appoint- 


ed ‘‘Meister’’ in Hunterstown, John Conrad Weiser in Queensbury, 
Hartman Windecker in Annsberg, and John Christian Tuchs in Hays- 


burg. The enterprise was unsuccessful, and many of the settlers re- 
moved to the Mohawk and Schoharie Valleys. 

HERKIMER COUNTY 

Town of Columbia. 

Early settlers: Conrad Orendorf, Conrad Frank, Conrad Fulmer, 
Frederick Christian, Timothy Frank, Nicholas Lighthall, Joseph Myer, 
Henry Frank. Philip Hausman taught the first German school. 

Town of German Fiats. 

Early settlers; families of Erghemar, Herkimer, Editch, Bellinger 
Wolever, Herter. 
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Town of Herkimer. . - 


Among the early settlers who came here in 1722 were: Johan Joost 
Petrie, Frederick Pell,;- Nicholas Fecter, Melgert Folts, Henry Heger, 
Frederick Johan, Adam Elmer. 


Town of Little Falis. 

Early settlers here in 1722 were: John Joost Temouth, Nicholas 
Kesler, Johannes Panradt, John Petrie kept the first inn. 

Town of Manheim. 


The Palatines settled here in 1736. Among the early settlers were 
the families of Snell, Zimmerman, Van Driessen. The first German 
school was taught by Herr Kaufman. Seven of the Snells were killed 
at Oriskany. 


SCHOHARIE COUNTY 


The first settlement was in 1711 from people who had lived at East 
and West Camp on the Hudson. The colony here numbered about 700. 
Tney settled in seven clusters or villages, each under a leader from 
whom the ‘‘dorf’’ was named. 


1. WEISER DORF (CONRAD), on the siteof Middleburgh had 
some 40 dwellings built of logs and earth and covered with bark. 


2. HARTMANS DORF, two miles below, had65 dwellings. 

3. BRUNEN DORF, near the couthouse. 

4. SMITHS DORF, a mile farther north. 

5. GARLOCKS DORF, two miles below. 

6. KNEISKERNS DORF, three miles farther north. 

7. LAWYERS DORF, still farther north. 

Among the early families in these ‘‘dorfs’’ were: Keyser, Bouck, 


Richard, Richtmyer, Zimmer, Zeh, Bellingee, Borst, Crysler, Cassel- 
man, Weidman, Deitz, Mann, Sternberg, Stubrach. 


CONRAD WEISER later moved with 60 families to Tulpehocton, 
Berks Co., Pa. This name.bears remembering for he became a most 
important link in the pre-revolutionary history of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 
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THE 27Sth ANNIVERSARY OF GERMANTOWN, PA. 
AND 
THE PALATINE GERMANS OF NEW YORK STATE 


The Palatine Germans that settled Germantown, Pa., had their 
humble beginning in cave huts along tke banks of the Delaware River 
on October 25. 1683. There Francis Daniel Pastorius, a land agent ior 
the Frankfort Co. and 13 heads of families settled. Trey came from 
the regions of Krefeld and Krisheim in the Rhinelard*foon after they. 
purchased from William Penn atract of 1800 acres on the site of what 
is now Germantown, north Philadelphia. They departed from Englerd 
on the ship ‘‘Concord’’ on July 24, 1€83 and landed Oct. 6, 1683. The 
headsof families were: Abraham Op den Graeff, Herman Op den Graeff, 
Dirck Opden Graeff, Lenart Arets, Jan Seimens, Willem Streypers, 
Thones Kunders, Reynier Tyson, Jan Lucken, Johanres Bleikers, Fe- 
ter Keurlis, Abraham Tunes and Jan Lensen. 


From the above names it will be seen that the Pennsylvania colo- 
ny came from wider geographical sources than that which came to 
New York State. In Pennsylvania we eventually will find emigrants 
from the Palatinate proper, but also from Helland, Alsece, Swatia, 
Saxony and Switzerland. The religious cultural relation vas not on tke 
whole confined to the Lutheran Churchas in New York State, but had 
strong Mennonite Unitas Fratrvm, Quaker, Reformed adherents. In- 
dustrially tcth ccmmunitices failed in their original uncertelirg. ihe 
New York colony under the spcrscrship of Queen Anne, was to raise 
hemp and produce tar for the English navy. By the seal devise de- 
signed by Pastorius himself, the colony was to raise pri} € to procuwe 
in the new world the famed Rheinish wines. Manufacture from flax 
linen, and weave cloth. Noneof these enterprises succeeded to thedis- 
appointment of William Penn. 


One notable fact remains eque! for toth the New York and Penn- 
sylvania Palatine Germans, their glorious participation in the Revelu- 
tionary War. Their loyalty and sacrifice of life and goods, n erit the 
the highest praise in behalf of the history of our country and people. 
According to a rare book; ‘‘The Pennsylvania-German in the Revolu- 
tionary War’’ prepared by The Pennsylvania Society, Allentown 1906, 
not only the heroic German Regiment, but most of the so called Fenn- 
sylvania Lineof Regiments Morgan’s Riff'emen, Frontier Scouts and 
Sullivan’s Expedition Army against the £ x Natiors contaircc large 
contingents of Pennsylvania Germans. 
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PURCHASE AND ORGANIZATION OF NAPLES 
ONTARIO COUNTY, NEW YORK. 
By Louise A. Warren, Historian. 


After the Revolutionary War, when the states were forming their 
own governments, conflicting claims arose between Massachusetts and 
New York. Massachusetts had been given ‘‘A strip of land extending 
to the Pacific’’. New York’s grant extended from the Hudson ‘*west- 
ward’’; thus western New York was claimed by both states. In 176 
an agreement was reached. New York was to have lands west of the 
present eastern lineof the state toSeneca Lake; Massachusetts to 
have lands west of Seneca Lake to Lake Ontario, 

Oliver Phelps and Nathaniel Gorham formedaland company and 
purchased from the state of Massachusetts their claim to six million 
acres in western New York. This came to be known as the Phelps and 
Gorham Purchase, and later as the Genesee Country. After purchas- 
ing fron the Indians their land rights, the country was surveyed and 
divided into townships under the direction of Col. aes Maxwell, and 
these townships offered for sale. 


Many men from Massachusetts penetrating this country with Gen- 
eral Sullivan on his march against the Indians in 1779, observing its 
beauty and fertility, returned home with glowing accounts of this area 
determined to return, buy land, and settle here. A ccmpany of sixty 
from Partridgefield, Mass., (the number required to buy a township) 
chose eleven of their nnmber to make the purchase. They in turn se- 
lected three to go to the Genesee Country and do the buying. They were 
Edward Kibbeand Nathan Watkins from Partridgefield, William Cady 
of Dalton. 


They started on foot in 1788 taking three weeks for the trip to 
Canandaigua where Phelps and Gorham had a land office. Here they 
purchased the town now known as Richmond and returned home by 
way of Springfield, Mass., where the main office was located. Here 
they learned that the township was already sold. They were thorough- 
ly discouraged and not being able toreturnto Canandaigua, since 
their money was gone and their clothes and shoes worn out, they then 
asked Mr. Phelps to choose a township for them. This he did, selecting 
‘‘the settlement at the head of the lake’’ or township No.7 in the 4th 
range, 6 miles long and 5 and one half wide. Later, land was addedto 
make the township 6 miles square. 

The purchase price was $2534.40 or about 12 cents an acre. The 
committee returned home to report their purchase and in March [789 
received their deed. So eager were some of the settlers to see their 
new homes that the families of Samuel, Ruben and Levi Parrish start- 
ed out in February 1789 with two yoke of oxen and sleds, their rifles 
and provisions and such articles they could carry, leaving rcom for 
their wives and children. In about a month’s time they reached Ca- 
nandaigua and finding the lake frozen, came over it to the head, and 
the Indian village near by where they were kindly received. The fol- 
lowing June a party of 30 joined them, making a settlement of about 
50 persons. 
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The first town meeting on April 5, 1786, was held in the log houae 
of Nathan Watkins, the entire male pcpulation being present, Thus 
far the settlement had remained a district of the county, a sort of a 
dependency of Canandaigua. Now township No. 7 resolved to becc re 
an organized and indeperdent town. Since many families raned Wat- 
kins resided there, they chose the name of Watkinstown. In 1789 the 
name waschanged to Middletown being tetween Bath and Carardaigue. 
It became Naples April 6, 1808. 


At the first town meeting the following off cers were elected: Su- 
pervisor, William Clark; Town Clerk, Joel Watkins; Assessors, Jatez 
Metcalf, Edward Kibee, Edward Low; Commissioners of Highways, 
Elijah Clark, William Duntcn, Nathan Watkins; Poormasters, Wm. 
Watkins, Robert Wiley, Ephrahim Cleveland; Pathmasters, Ruben 
Parr sh, Levi Parrish, John Mower, Jos‘ah Rest; Fence Viewers, John 
Johnson, Benjamin Hardin, Isaec Whitney; Pound Master, Jabez Met- 
calf; Constable, Elisha Parrish. Capt. Wm. Clark’s yard was to be 
used for the pound. Bountiescf 2 pouncs were to be offered for wolves 
killed, and 8 shillings for each wilccst. Ten pounds were raised by tax 
for the use of the town. 


In 1802, and for many years, 1 cent per head was paid for each 
black bird, blue jay, woodpecker «rc squirrel killed. Six cents was 
paid for each owl, hawk ardrattlesreke. Cattle and sheep ran at large 
on the common and each must be brarded and the brand recorded. All 
hogs had to be yoked. Educatien begin with the settlement, for the 
establishment of schools and religicus services were seen as tke first 
public duties of the town. A large common building was erected asscon 
as possible by the arrivals toshe]ter newcomers and for any public 
need. This was a one story log structure 20 by 20 feet, floored and 
ro»fei by split shakes. The doors were made of the boards from the 
sled boxes. This house stood on the east side of the highway tothe 
lake on Mr. Cleveland’s land. 


It is known that Susannah Parrish taught here in 1792, and the 
first sermon preached in town was delivered here in the sere yearty 
Rev. Zadock Hunn. In 1796 a separate building for a sckcol wes built 
on the north side of the Square. Its frst teacher, Isaac Blanchard, re- 
ceived $12.00 per month in wages. The year 17$6 marked rrore then 
the organization of the town. That year, merchandising was begun by 
Hesselgesser, a Hollander, who brci ght a small stock of gcecds into 
the settlement. 


The first road was surveyed by John Hoaker. The first grist mill 
was built by Benjamin Clark; and Reuben Parrish opened a saw mill at 
Parrish Gully. The first birth that of Phineas P. Lee; the first burial 
that of the Indian Chief, Kaneswue. The first marriage, that of Ben- 
jamin Clark to Thankful Watkins, occured in 1796. 


PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS FOLK ART DECORATIVE MOTIFS 
MYSTIC SYMBOLYSM 
THE TULIP, die tulpe, man’s search for rebirth. 
THE HEART, das hertz, agony and sympathy, schmerz und mitgefuhl. 
THE HONEY-SUCKLE, das geisblatt, tenderness. 





THE SUN-FLOWER, die sonnenblume, divine permanence. 

THE PEACOCK, der pfau, die eitelkeit und die demuth, vanity vs. humility 
THE GOLDFINCH, der distelfink, friendliness. 

THE DOVE, der turteluaube, constancy. 


More generalized decorative patterns found throughout this issue. 














Philipse Manor Hall in the city of Yonkers was the residence of 
the Lords of the extensive manor of Philipsbozough. Among the 
many relics of the past is to be found an old stove-plate, an iron slab 
24 X 26 inches upon which are cast typical Pennsylvania Dutch dec- 
orative patterns. Note the bleeding heats. The scene represents the 
prophet Elijah being fed by the ravens. The iascription reads: 


ICHHABEDENRABENBEFOLENDICHZWERS 


DIBC K17C 


Spacing the letters the quotation reads in German “Ich habe den ra- 
ben befolen dich zv vers.‘’ The last word is abbreviated; I have com- 
manded the ravens to feed thee. The quotation is from; “Das I Buch 
der Koenige 17 Capitel.'‘ The date and initials stand for 1760 Be- 
nedict Schroeder and Dietrich Welcher of Shearwell Furnace Oley, 
Berks County, Pa. 
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INDIAN PRAYER MONUMENT erected by the Akwesasne 
Mohawk Counsellor Organization, St. Regis Reservation, one of sev- 
eral authentic and highly educational displays on the grounds of the 
Six Nations Museum at Onchiota in the Adirondack Mountains. The 
museum is near Rainbow, Kushaqua and Loon Lakes, just off either 
route 3 or 10. Ray Fadden, is the curator and director, a most inter- 
esting and friendly person. The museum was founded 25 years ago 
and attracts large numbe:s of \ isitors each summer. 
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See story on p. 19. 
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An old map pointing to the region from which the Palatine Ger- 
mans came from. See story on p. 7. 
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Photo. by the staff photographer, 
The Enterprise and News, 
St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


THE SHRINE OF THE PALATINES 


See story on page 1 


‘‘As men who fight for home and child and wife, 
As men oblivious of life 
In holy martyrdom, 
The Yeoman of the Valley fought that day, 
Throughout thy fierce and deadly fray-- 
Blood-red Oriskany. 
From rock and tree and clump of twisted brush 
The hissing gusts of battle rush 
Hot breathed and horrible! 
The roar, and smoke, like on stormy seas, 
Sweep through the splintered trees-- 
i Hard-fought Oriskany. 
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RARE PICTURES OF THE OLD COVERED BRIDGE 
Over the Schoharie Creek at Esperance, N. Y. 
See story on page 3. 
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The Entrance 





Side View 
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The Dam 








Beam structure of sides along roadway 
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The old Coonley homestead, ‘‘Arlene’’ Mrs. Arthur Booth The old one 100m school house, wo 





MY EXPERIENCES IN TRACKING DOWN A FAMILY GENEALOGY 
By Arthur Booth, Dearborn, Michigan. 


=(0= 


I FIRST became aware of family history about eighteen months 
past when a friend let me read his genealogy. My interest in ccmpil- 
ing one was immediately aroused but not satisfied, because I did nct 
know how to do it. 


The form of recreation which had occupied the greatest part of 
my free time for years, has been reading historical or biographical 
material. Vacation trips were made to historical places. Colonial ard 
United States History had been for me a romance of the development 
of our nation by common folks journeying westward through the years 
in hardships and against great odds. Genealogy was the story of a 
family and its journeys. What better activity would excite me to deep- 
er reading and further travel than in solving genealogical problen s? 
You see I would be retired within the year and must do something. 


My wife Arlene wasa ‘‘Rice’’ before marriage and that would be 
the only family to work upon. She had scant knowledge of the fami.y 
and was not greatly interested in my hobby at first. There were no 
written records. I hadno experience in conducting a search. My meth- 
ods were strictly ‘‘hand made”’ and the way I would doitin business. 
I hunted libraries, toured cc meteries and pestered people with my con- 
versation. The only information available at the start were the names 
of those in the family through second generation, also the general 
country location of the family. 

By this time Arlene was somewhat interested and ccmpleted this 
generation by touring cemeteries. One evening, while on a business 
trip, the librarian at Michigan State Library introcuced me tothe 
County Histories and found accounts of Arlene’s grandfather and 
geeat zranifather. These gave additional names and cemetery locations 
and previous homes. 

The grandfather’s name was Alexander Thompson Rice, born in 
Jasper, Steuben County. A name which seemed to have no connection 
with the family. Later in reading the History cf CeytgaCcurty there 
was an account of Dr. Alexander Thompson joining the Medica) Soci- 
ety there in 1834, the year of this man’s birth. Alexander’s wife wes 
an Armstrong by these records. 
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The great grandfather’s name was Clark Rice, born in €cipioard 
raised by an uncle Nobles Sperry. Clark’s wife was Sarah Coonley 
Rice. The name Coonley seemed so strange for agir] that finally we made 
up our minds it was a family name, and not a common one, fcr cur 
phone book contained but one. 

One noon, on a hunch, I called this lady who knew nothing except 
her husband came from the same general location in Michigan as tle 
Rices. I trieda suburban book and found two and these in turn refer- 
red me to Mrs. Going, of Pontiac, Michigan. She in five minutes cn 
the phone, gave me the Coonley line back to Coenley Corners and to 
Dutchess County in 1750, when the emigrants arr ived. Further, she 
had Clark’s obituary giving the story of being brought up by Sperry 
in 1809, when his parents died in Scipio. 

Amazed at howin a couple of weeks time this family story unfold- 
ed, I was telling luncheon companions of it. One asked me to come out 
to his week-end place where I could probably pick upsomething from 
an elderly lady ‘‘who knew everybody.’’ Rather skeptical of thisI 
asked her name; ‘‘Armstrong”’ was the reply, and within a week they 
furnished me with the Armstrong line back tothe emigrartkefore 1€£&. 

In the Rice line everything pointed to Cayuga Co. N. Y. which 
was further away from home and strange to me, although we had 
driven on vacations through it, on our way to New England. Thinking 
that in the old days all people were recorded in the church, I looked 
around in that direction. 

One of the other luncheon companions brought me the name of the 
man in charge of the Presbyterian Church in that region. In ry first 
letter to him, I told the entire story as faras it had now unfolded and 
what I was trying to accomplish, thinking that if there were any re- 
cords, they conld be located there. The man was Frercis V. Crifcre, 
and I do not kelieve that if I had been obliged to look over an entire 
list of men that [I could have found another man who was a Pastor ard 
a Historian with enthusiasm for both. Since that time we have cor- 
respondel with each other. He, supplying me with maps, genealogi- 
cal and family information. He has given me names of people inter- 
ested in this work, and his ‘‘YESTERYEARS” has furnished me with 
others, so now I have a lively correspondence with a group cf people 
living in or around Cayuga County. 


There is a great difference in the search conducted on the ground 
and that of through the mail. On location, you can travel around end 
clear anumber of thingsin a short time. So in the Spring we knew 
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that a trip to Cayuga in the Summer was a ‘“‘must’’, for we wanted 
to meet our friends. The Rice and Sperry problem was befcre us. 

Although all our friends had been helpful and hospitable, 1 was 
discouraged at the end of the first week and ready to start for the Sy- 
racuse Library for whatever material to be found there. But Arlene 
wanted me to visit Logan’s plot, for whom in my frame of mind Ihad 
little enthusiasm. So, as we were drivirg thrcvgh thle gateslhkada 
hunch and went into the office, where Mr. Lee heard our story, tcok 
us to the Sperry plot and later introduced us to the officers of thelccal 
DAR. By noon they proved to us that none of the Sperry girls was the 
mother of Rice so it must be a King. Furthermore, they directed us 
to a place where the King genealogy was kept in Syracuse. I em sorry 
to say that I did not visit poor old Logan but some day I will, because 
if it had not been for him, we would havenot solved half of our pro- 
blems. 


We were in the Genealogy Dept. of the Syracuse Library whenit 
opened on Monday morning. The librarian in charge located papers fcr 
us and within an hour had found records of Paul King’s wil! of 1808 
mentioning his daughter Lucy Rice and also Marcia King. Marcia was 
Sperry’s wife, thus making him uncle to Lucy’s child, wko must te 
Clark Rice. There must have been a terrible epidemic, the ser icr King, 
son, daughter, aniher husband, as well as other sin ne arty family. died 
A copy of the will was obtained and after two more deys of study, we 
set off for Chesterfield Mass. This was the place from which the Kings 
had set off to come to La Fayette, N. Y. in 1800. 

The town clerk of Chesterfield gave us much more material on the 
Kings ani we went to Northampton Town Clerk’s office but outside of 
land transactions in the Court House, we found nothing. 


We returned to La Fayette and met a Paul King by asking for 
‘‘Kings’’. He is a descendant of the man who made the will and was 
in a position to direct us to the cemetery nearby and with Mrs. King’s 
help supplied us with another King genealcgy. We never fourd Lucy’s 
grave nor the name of her husband. 

For the time being we could do nothing so we set out for our home 
in Dearbora, Michigan having spent three weeks in our search. From 
now on our problem is still to find out which Rice married Lucy King. 

















LUCY (KING) RICE GENEALOGY 





John King m Anne Couwey 
Born England Born England 
Died England Died England 
18 Nov. 1606 

Capt. John King m (1) Sarah Holton 
Born England abt. 1629 Born before 1655 
Died Northampten, Mass. Died 8 May 1683 
20 Sept. 1728. (2) Sarah Mygat, Nov. 1683. 

dau. Wm. Whiting Hartford. 
1686 

Sgt. William king m Elizabeth Denslow 
Born Northampton 28 Mar. 1660. Born Windsor, Conn.11 Feb.1€€6. 
Died N’hampton 20 Sept. 1728. Died N’hampton 27 May 1746. 

? 

Eleazar King m Hannah Graves 
Born N’hampton Dec. 1701 Born Hartfield 4 June 1701. 
Died N’hampton 28 Dec. 1760. Died N’hampton 13 Sept. 1760. 

1760 

Lt .Paul King m Mary Alexander 
Bapt. N’hampton 8 Dec. 1734. Born N’hampton 20 Aug. 1741. 
Died LaFayette N. Y. Jan. 1809. Died ? 

Abt. 1805 
? Rice m Lucy King 


Born N’hampton 14 Sept. 1779. 
Died Scipio abt. 1809. 


ARLENE RICE GENEALOGY 





1 Oct. 1829 
Clark Rice m Sarah Ann Coonley 
Born Scipio, N.Y. Born Clinton Crs. N. Y. 
16 June 1806. 13 June 1809. 
Died Novi, Mich. 26 Jan. 1894. Died Farmington 10 Jan. 1&#4. 
15 Nov. 1860 
Alexander Thompson Rice m ClaraJ. Armstrong 
Born Jasper N. Y. 10 Dec. 1834. Born Wheatland N.Y. 
20 May 1836. 
Died Novi, Mich. 11 May 1911. Died Novi, Mich. 27 Mar. 1926. 
24 April 1901 
L. J. Bert Rice m Myrtle Leadiey 
Born Hartland, Mich. Born Green Oaks, Mich. 
28 Sept. 1866. 5 Sept. 1872. 
Died Pontiac, Mich. 1926. Living 


Arlene Rice 
Born Detroit, 3 April 1£04. 
Living 
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SARAH HOLTON GENEALOGY 





Edward Holton M  — «----- 


William Holton m Nary 
Born 20 Oct. 1610. 
Died 2 Aug. 1691. 


Sarah Holton 


ELIZABETH DENSLOW GENEALOGY 





24 Jan. 1608 

Nicholas Denslow m Elizabeth Doling 
Born 1576. Born abt. 1585. 
Died 1666. Died 13 Aug. 1669. 

Henry Denslow m os 
Born 25 March 1679. 
Died prob. 1746 

Elizabeth 


HANNAH GRAVES GENEALOGY 





Thomas Graves m Sarah 

Born England 1585. Born England. 
Abt. 1646 

isaac Graves Mary Church 
Born abt. 1620. Born abt. 1630. 
Died 19 Sept. 1677. 

26 Oct. 1686 
John Graves m Sarah Banks 


Born 1614. 
Died abt. 1746. 


Hannah Graves 


MARY CHURCH GENEALOGY 





Richard Church m Joan Titerill 

Richard Church m Alice Church 
Born 29 May 1570. 

18 May 1627 

Richard Church m Ann Marsh 
Born 6 Feb. 1660. Born 1600. 
Died 16 Dec. 1667. Died 10 March 1684. 

Mary Church 











SARAH BANKS GENEALOGY 





Hannah Jenkins 
Born 7 May 1666. 
Died 13 Dec. I716. 
Dau. of Joel Jenkins, 
Who died abt. 1688. 


Sarah Banks 


John Banks m 
Born ? 
Died 5 July 1683. 


MARY ALEXANDER GENEALOGY 


John Alexander 
Born Scotland. 





18 March 1644 
George Alexander m Susanna 
Died 1684 
18 Nov. 1671 
John Alexander Sarah Gaylord 
Born 25 July 1645. Born 18 Jan. 1651 
Died 31 Dec. 1733. Died 3 Nov. 1782. 
Dau. Samuel Gaylord b. c. 1629. 
and Elizabeth Hull m. Dec. 4, 1646 
Died 1680. 
31 March 1707 
Nathaniel Alexander m Abigail Pomeroy 
Born 6 April 1676. Born 20 Oct. 1671. 


Born 1620 


Died 28 Nov. 1725. 


Daniel Alexander 


Born 1710. 
Died 20 April 1752. 


Died 23 Dec. 1739. 

m Mary Montague 
Born 4 March 1717. 
Died ? 





Mary Alexander 


MARY MONTAGUE GENEALOGY 


1637 


Richard Montague m Eleanor Allen 
Dau. of William Allen. 


23 1681 


John Montagne m 
Born 23 March 1681 





Born 1614. 


Hannah Smith 
Born 23 July 1662. 


15 Dee. 1715 


Peter Montague m 
Born May 1690. 


Mary Hubbard 
Born 11 Jan. 1694 
Mary Montague 





ABIGAIL POMEROY GENEALOGY 








7 May 1629 
Eltweed Pomeroy m Margery Rockett 
Bapt. 4 July 1086. 
Died March 1673. Died 5 July 1655. 
18 March 1665 
Caleb Pomeroy m Hebsibah Baker 
Bapt. 6 March 1641. Born 10 May 1646. 
Died 18 Nov. Dau. of Jeffrey Baker who 
m. 25 Nov. Jona Rockwell 
who died 15 May 1640. 
Abigail Pomeroy 
HANNAH SMITH GENEALOGY 
Lt. Samuei Smith m Elizabeth 
Born abt. 1602. Bapt. 1602. 
Died 1680. 
2 Oct. 1661 
Chileab Smith m Hannah Hitchcock 
Born abt. 16365. Born 1645, dau. of Luke 
Died 7 March 1731. Hitchcock and Elizabeth Gibbons. 


Hannah Smith 
MARY HUBBARD GENEALOGY 





George Hubbard m Mary Bishop 
Born ? Dau. John Bishop and Anne---- 
Died 14 Sept. 1675. 

John Hubbard m Mary Merriam 
Born abt. 1629. Dau. of Joseph and 

Sarah (Stone) Merriam. 
1 Nov. 1683 

Daniel Hubbard m Esther Rice 
Born 9 March 1661 Born 18 Sept. 1665. 
Died 12 Feb. 1744. Died 11 Feb. 1744. 


Mary Hubbard 
ESTHER RICE GENEALOGY 


Deacon Edmund Rice m Thomasine Frost 
Dau. of Edward and 
Thomasine (Belgrave) Rice. 





Samuel Rice m 
Bapt. England 12 Nov. 1634. 
Esther Rice 
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CLARA J. ARMSTRONG GENEALOGY 





Benjamin Armstrong m Rachel 


18 Jan. 1710 
John Armstrong m Ann Worth 
Born 5 Dec. 1678. 
20 Nov. 1750 
Jeremiah Armstrong m Martha Hartshorn 
Born 3 Nov. 1726. Dau. of David & Sarah 
(Birchard) Hartshorn 
27 Jan. 1780 
Amos Armstrong m Mary Smith 
" Born 24 Nov. 1757. 
25 Dec. 1820 


Elias Armstrong m Eunice Hewitt 
Born 28 Feb. 1797. 
Died Hartland, Mich. Died Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
19 Sept. 1863. 7 Feb. 1872. 


Clara J. Armstrong 
SARAH ANN COONLEY GENEALOGY 





1750 

John Coonley m Catherine Shaee 
Born Wurtenburg, Germ. c. 1730. Born Wurtemburg, c. 1780. 
Died Clinton Crs, N. Y. 1810. Died ? 

16 Aug. 1789. 

Samuel Coonley m Sarah Morse 
Born Clinton Crs. N. Y. Born Clinton Crs. N. Y. 
12 May 1768. 7 Sept. 1850. 
Died Coonley Crs, N. Y. Died Farmington, Mich. 
19 May 1841. 3 Sept. 1850. 


Sarah Ann Coonley 
MYRTLE (LEADLEY) RICE GEI ALOGY 





Michael Griswold m Ann---- 
Born England abt. 1597. 
Died Clinton, Conn. 9 Sept. 1684. 


12 May 1692 
Michael Griswold m Elizabeth Burnham 
Born Wethersfield, Conn. ? 
March 1666. 
Died Wethersfield, Conn. Died Wethersfield, Conn. 
24 July 1742. 9 Sept. 1741. 
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abt. 1715 


David Griswold m Siberance Francis 
Born Wethersfield, Conn. Born ? 
25 March 1698. 
Died ? Died ? 

25 April 1754 

Elijah Griswold m Abigail Thomas 
Born Farmington, Conn. Born ? 
20 May 1719 
Died ? Died ? 

1794 

Elisha Griswold m Ann Shoemaker 
Born Nobletown, N. Y. Born Walpack, N. J. 
27 April 1775. 1777 
Died Chemung Co. N. Y. Died Oceola Twp. Livingston Co. 
12 Feb. 1812. Michigan 24 July 1844, 

? 

Daniel Griswold m Lucinda 
Born Chemung Co. N. Y. Born ? 
7 May 1812. 
Died Livingston Co. Mich. Died Livingston Co. Mich. 
29 Jan. 1845. 2 May 1844. 

1859 

jJonn W. Leadley m Caroline Griswold 
Born Leeds, Eng, 1826. Born Livingston Co. Mich. 1838. 
Died Milford, Mich. 1898. Died Milford, Mich. 1909. 


Lina Myrtle Griswold Rice 
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A wee bit of New England on the Finger Lakes 
The First Presbyterian Church 
(The Church of the Pioneers) 
Town of Scipio, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
On the ancestral tribal lands of the Cayugas 
On the Old Military Tract 
And the then “Western Frontier” of the State 


Here came the-first settlers from Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Vermont, Pennsylvania, 
Here they felled ‘‘the dark and impenetrable forest’’ 
made clearings and built log cabins 


Here came the Veterans of the Revolution to claim 
their bonus lands allotted to them as a grateful reward 
Here came the refugees of the Wyoming 
and Cherry Valley massacre 
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Here came the first Jesuit Missionaires 
Chaumanot, Menard, Le Moyne, De Carheil, Raffeix 
Here came the Moravian Missionaires 
Spangenberg, Cammerhoff, Zeisberger 


Here came the first French military explorers 
Dutch and English traders 


Here came the armies of the Sullivan-Clinton 
Expedition against the Six Nations to open the 
frontier westward to the ‘““Genesee Country’’ 
then the farthermost lands of our State 
accessible to the white man 


Here, to an amazingly fertile land came people 
with a surprisingly fertile mind, and out of this land 
and around these Finger Lakes sprung the most 
incredible social, religious, economics, and cultural 
experimenters and adventurers 


Here I make my home, and here as a 
Presbyterian Minister to an agricultural congregation 
scattered over twenty square miles, I survey 
the pageant of a great people, 
the march of the American Nation 
Here lies the history of our people and of 
the Indian aborigines all around me 
“TI walk where the Cayugas walked”’ 


A Tribute by the Editer 
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THE PEASE FAMILY 
A Genealogical Study 


By Willetts Husted Randall 
Clarkston, Wash. 


Oliver Pease, b. Jan. 11, 1771. 
Ancestor was a sailor who was one of Cromwell’s supporters. After 
the duwnfall of Cromwell, the Pease brothers came to Martha’s Vine- 
yard. 


John, Robert, Samuel. 


Oliver Pease, b. 1771, m. Clarrissa, b. Oct. 17, 1776. 
They migrated from Connecticut af er the births of the first three 
children; Abigail, Abram and Elizabeih. 


Oliver Perry Pease, b. May 20, 1:00 claimed Vermont as his 
place of birth. Later it was said it was a border town in Washington 
County, N. Y. Tradition is, that they ¢.]1 came to Stecben, Co. N. Y. 
and Tioga, Co. Pa., by way of the Mol awk Valley; ‘‘Mchz wk Trail.’’ 
Oliver Pease, Sr. wasin Steuben, Co. 1816, where he settled in the 
‘‘the Gully”’ near John Wykoff who owred a Tavern. He was Assessor 
in 1823 and Justice of Peace; (Hakes Steuben, Co.) 

We have doubts that the following Bible Record is ccn plete. This 
Bible Record wasthe property of Silas H. Pease znd his wife Jo- 
sephine Kellog. 

Silas H. Pease b. 1841, d. 1885 wasson of Ezra and Mary (How- 
ell) Pease; son of Oliver Pease and Clarrissa. 


Mary Howell b. 1805, married Ist (?) L. R. Parker, then Henry 
Stokes. After Ezra Pease’s death Mery married Pat O’Brien, Gate 
Keeper on the Old Erie Canal. He lived to be well over 100. 


John Wykcoff and his wife adopted three Pease children: Allie, 
Emma and Mortimer. 
The PEASE FAMILY BIBLE RECORD of STEUBEN&CAYUGACO. 

Oliver Pease b. Jan. 11, 1771 d. Jan. 22, 1863. Wife Clarrissa, b. 
Oct. 17, 1775. Children born to them: 

1. Abigail D. Pease, b. Oct. 5, 1795, d. 1815. 


2. Abram Pease b. Apri! 10, 1797 ct. d. 1877, Pa. mar. Cynthia 
Bowen b. 1800, Mass., d. 1889 Pa. Buried Quaker Burying Groun¢s, 
Knoxville, Pa. 


3. Elizabeth Pease, b. Feb. 3, 1798, ct. 


4. Oliver Perry Pease, b. May 20, 1800, Vt. d. 1889, Wash. Co. 
N. Y. mar. 1823 Hulda Bowen, b. May 4, 1804, Exeter, Otsego Co.N.Y. 
Buried East Troupsburg, N. Y. 
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5. Ezra Silas Pease, b. J une 22, 18038, Vt. or Wash. Co. N. Y. 
mar. Ist.----mar. 2nd Mary Howell, b. 1803 dau. of Isaac. 

6. Lydia (Lyda) b. Nov. 17, 1808. 

Pease Oliver 1, Ezra Silas 2. 
Ezra Silas Pease, b. June 22, 1803, Vt. or Wash. Co., N. Y. 

Married Ist.---Children: 

1. William E. Pease, b. Feb. 6, 1829, mar. Mary Ann Smith. 

2. Isabell Pease, b. April 30‘ 1830. Wyckoff School District, Steu- 


ben, Co. N. Y., mar. lst. Ira Luce, lived Cowanesque, Pa., mar. 2nd. 
----Syk2s, lived Charlotte, Mich. 


3. Claraca Pease, b. April 11, 1832, mar. Van Rensallear Baker. 
4. Jekiel, b. June 1834, d. July 31, 1879, mar. Aug. 1859, Charlotte 
Shotwell, mar. 2nd. (?) (July 31). Jekiel Pease d, 1879 Cayuga, Co. 


5. Ezra Pease, b. 1803, d. 1863, Montezuma, N. Y., mar. 2nd Mary 
Howell b. 1808, dau. of Isaac and Rhoda Howell. Silas H. Pease b. 1&4] 
d. 1885, mar. Josephine Kellog, lived Montezuma, N. Y. 

PEASE OLIVER (1. OLIVER PERRY (2. 

Oliver Perry Pease, b. May 20, 1800. Was in South Port, N. Y. 
in 1820. He went.to Deerfield Township, Tioga Co., Pa., where hedid 
buy 100 acres from the Chamber ’s Estate, which had on it the first 
frane hoase builtin Tioga, Co., Pa., by Nathaniel Mann built in 1813. 
Oliver Perry Pease married 1&23 the fifth daughter of Emmer Bowen 
and Huldah (Howland) of Tioga, Co., Pa. Hulda Bowen b. May 4, 
1804, in Exeter, Otsego, Co.,; N. Y. Oliver P. Pease traded land with 
his brother Abram Pease for land in Jasper, N. Y. At cne time Oliver 
P. Pease owned much land from Osceola, Pa., to Westfield, Pa, He 
and his wife lived at Academy Corners, Pa., in a house left to her by 
father Emmer Bowen. They raised a family of 19 children. Bible Re- 
cord and family information given as follows: 


1. Samuel Pease b. 1824, d. 1824 bu. in Troupsburg, N. Y. 

2. Abigail D. Pease April 5, 1825, Jasper, N. Y. mar. July, 16, 
1847, Jasper, N. Y. Wilson Husted b. August 18, 1£23, Oxford, Che- 
nango, Co. N. Y. d. Feb. 3, 1877 Osakes, Minn. 

3. Benjamine Salisbury Bowen b. 1826, Jasper, N. Y. mar. Rox- 
anne Willims b. 1820, Woodhull, N. Y.lived and died Ellensburg, Wash. 

4. Susannah Pease b. 1828, Jasper, N. Y.d. 1882. mar. Nelson 
Burdic. 

5. Miriam Pease b. 1829, Jasper, N. Y. mar. 1850 William Car- 
penter of Woodhull, N. Y. 
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6. Clarrissa Jane b. 1831, Jasper, N. Y. mar. 1850, Joll Everett, 
b. 1827, lived and died in La Peer, Mich. 

7. Anson Pease. --- 

8. Fellows David Pease b. March 7, 1834, mar. 1£59, at Old Fort 
Union, Dak. Terr., Margute Wallace, lived and died in Montana. 

9. Cynthia L. Pease b. 1834. Dec. 28, mar. Levi Menroe. 

10. Betsey (Elizabeth Ann) Pease b. 1836, mar. Frank Reynolds. 
Lived and died in Alexandria, Minn. 

11. Emmer Bowen Pease b.1840, (called Emery B. Pease.) 

12. Ashbell Pease b. 1842, d. 1862. 

13. Leete(Leatus) Pease b. 1843, d. 1862. Both bu. Troupsburg. 

14, Mary b. 1845. 

15. Wallace b. 1847, d. 1847 

16. Walter b.1847, d. 1933. mar. Frances Smith daught. of Henry, 
Nelson, Pa. 

17. La Vantia b. 1°49. d. 1859. 

18. Nathaniel. 

19. Nancy or Polly. 

Abigail D. (Pease) Husted came to Montena Terrytcry in 1££5. 
Made her home with her son George Wilson Husted and her brother 
Fellows David Pease. He was the first Civil Agent for the Crow Indian 
Tribe at Fort Parker, Livingstoe, Mont. in 1840-74. 

PEASE--HUSTED 
Abagail Pease (3) dau. of Oliver Perry Pease (2) mar. July 16, 1847, 
‘tat home”’ by Justice of Peace, Lyman Dodge; 

Wilson Husted b. Aug. 18, 1823, Oxford, N. Y. son of Theodonis 
(Donis) Husted b. May 4, 1787, Dutchess Co. N. Y., died April 21, 1848 
bu. Chenango Cemetery, Troupsburg, N. Y. mar. Betsy Ann, b. Feb. 
1795, d. May 1847, bu. Chenango Cemetery, Troupsburg, N. Y. 

Wilson and Abagail (Pease) Husted migratedto Mirresota in 
about 1851-2. Lived in New Ulm, Stillwater, St. Cloud, Minn. Mr. Hus- 
ted was a Surveyor fer alumber Company. He homesteaded on the 
shores of Lake Osakes, Minn. in 1860. He served as Corporal, Mirn. 
Volunteers, Cavalry Co. ‘‘D’’ during the Civil War. Was called to 
service after discharge from Army during the Indian uprisirg. Ee 
died Feb. 4, 1873, and is buried inOsakes, Minn. Abagail (Peese) Hus- 
ted d, May 13, 1909, Livingston, Mont. and is bu. at Osakes, Minn. 
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HUSTED--PEASE 


Wilson Husted b. 1823, Oxford, N. Y. mar. Abagail D. Pease, 
b. 1825, Jasper, N. Y. Was sonof Donis Husted b. May 4, 1787 whose 
lineage was: 

1. Robert Husted b. 1590, England lived in Stamford, Ct. 1¢42. 
d. 1652, July 8 (Will dated.) 

2. Angel Husted b. 1620, England, lived in Greenwich, Ct. died 
1706, mar. Rebecca Sherwood b, 1624 dau. of Thomas and Alice- 

3. Joseph Husted b. 1652. mar. Deborah Ferris, 1687 a possible 
descendant of Jeffery Ferris. 

4. David Husted b. 1685, d. 1776. mar. Johanna Brundage g. d. 
of John and (Hubbard) Brundage. 

5. David Hasted (2) b. 1719, Aug. 17, ‘‘Horseneck’’ Greenwich, 
Conn. d. 1789 Washington Pret. Dutchess Co. N. Y., mar. Millicent 
Barton, b. 1721, d. 1805, dau. of Joseph Barton and Abigail Lewis, dau. 
Phillip Lewis 2, Wm. 1 and Sarah Ashley, b. 1648, dau. of Robert 
Ashley and Mary (Ejdy) Horton, dau. of John Eddy. 

6. David Husted b. 1719 mar. Millicent Barton. 


7. Abrabam Husted b. 1760, d. after 1820, Nassau, N. Y., mar. 
1781 Sarah Palmer, dau. of Ezeckiel Palmer 2, Wm. 1., and Sarah 
Duell, dau. of Jeremiah Duell and Sarah Allen, dau. of Joseph Allen 
and Sarah Hall. 

William Duell b. 1622 came to America in 1639. Duell line: Sarah 
Duell, 4. Jeremiah 3, Jonathan 2. b. J€E(, mar. Hannah Addley, Wn). 

Abraham Husted b. 1760, Served during the Revolutionary War 
as an enlisted man in the 6th Regiment, Dutchess Co. Militia. Re- 
ceived Land Bounty, Rensallearick Town, 1791, DAR. 


PEASE--HUSTED--HOWLAND--BOWEN 

Theodonis (Donis) Husted b. May 4, 1787, Dutchess Co., N. Y., 
d. April 21, 1848, Troupsburg, N. Y., mar. Betsey Ann---b. Feb. 1798, 
d. May 1347 Troupsburg, N. Y. Both buried in ‘‘Chenango’’ Cemetery. 
Chiliren: these were listed as survivors of Theodonis Husted in 1848 at 
Surrogate Court, Bath, N. Y. Betsey Ann Stod jard widow of Chauncey 
E anice B>lies, Laura Holmes, Lumah Husted, Wilson Hvsted and last 
Clark Husted. Wilson was Corp. in Co. ‘*D’’ Minn. Vol, Caval. 1£62. 
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Teodonis Husted lived in Saratoga Co., to Chenargo Co. tc Steu- 
ben County by 1838. Children were: 

1. Betsey Annb. 1813 (?) mar. Chauncey Stoddard, d. befcre 1848 
children among whom were; Eunice b. 18386, Lyman, Trimen bk. 1££°. 
Did Betsey Ann mar. Matheas Chubb 1849 or 50, Jasper, N. Y. 

2. Laura Husted b.? mar. ---Holmes. 

3. Eunice Husted b. 1819, Ox ford, Chenango Co., mar. Lemuel 
Bolles b. 1817, Mass. was listed as hoe manufacturer i:. 1845 Directory 
of Binghamton, N. Y. 

4, Luman Husted b. 1821, Ox ford, N. Y., mar. Lois --- b. 1822. 
Was living in Thurston, N. Y. in 1880. Had children: Charles E. born 
i848, Margute L. b. 1854, Lemuel T. b. 1£61, probably others. 

5. Wilson Husted b. Aug. 18, 1823, Oxford, N. Y., ¢c. Feb. ?,1878 
Osakis, Minn. bu. same place. Married July 1, 1847 4 bagail D. Pease 
b. April 5, 1825, Jasper, N. Y. d. May 13, 1909 Livingstcn, Mont., bu. 
Osakis, Minn., children: 

1. Emma Husted b. Oct. 4, 1848, d. Feb. 4. 1876, St. Cloud. Minr. 
mar. Clay Moore, b. ‘‘Chenango’’ Jasper, N. Y. 

2. Alice Husted b. Feb. 28, 1851, Jasper, N. Y., d. Nov. 19, 1852 
Minnesota. 

3. Annis Husted b. b. Feb. 28, 1851, d. Nov. 21, 1852, were twins. 

4, Franklin B. Husted b. March 6. 1858, Minnesota, d., Jan. £8 
1862, Minn. : 

&. Fellows P. Husted b. March 6, 1858, d. June 27, 1869, Acade- 
my Corners, Pa., bu. Troupsburg, N. Y. Twirs. 

€. Bertha Husted b. Feb. 4, 1861, Osakis, Minn. d. Nov. £2, 1862. 
at Osakis, Minn. 

7. George W. Husted b. Apri! 21, 1863 in Stockace at Sauk Cnt. 
Minn. d. May 17, 1922, Livingston, Montane. Married March 26, 1884 
Gertrude Lewellin, b. 1873, dau. of C. E. Lewellin. Children: Alice b. 
1895, Perry b. 1896, Wiletta G. b, Sept. 6, 1¢97, Mildred b. June 17, 
1900, d. May 7, 1955. 

Barton Husted b. 1827 Oxford, Chenango Co. d. 1846 E. Troups- 
burg, N. Y. bu. ‘‘Chenango’’ Cemetery. 

Clark Husted b. 183--, d. Nov. 1902, Corning, N. Y. Married first 
Martha Eddy, and second, Emma Patterscn. 


G2nealogy to be continued in the next issue. 
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THE OLDEST CEMETERY IN CAYUGA COUNTY 
By Ethel Aikin Powers, Syracuse, N. Y, 


The oldest cemetery in Cayuga County is known as the “Corn- 
well Cemetery’, situated on the farm once owned by the Cornwell 
family. It was mentioned in No. 3, Feb. issue of YESTERYEARS. 
Many pioneers are buried there. Among them are the Strongs, the 
Gallups: the Akins, or Aikens, who were allied with the Cornwells, 
Parkers, Marshes, Hunters and several other families. Many people 
of this locality and nearby places are descended from one or more of 
the above pioneers. 


The following names were copied about 1918. 


Epaphoditus Strong, 1778-1850. 

Dr. Ezra Strong, 1777-1846. 

Philip Strong, 1760-1812. 

Patience Mallory, 1270-1807. Second wife of Philip Strong. 


Ezekial Parker died April 15, 1846, ac. 89 gs. 23 dys. 

Ruth, wife of Ezekial Parker and John Bennett, died April 18,1843 
ae. 89 yrs. 6 mo. 25 dys. 

Ira Parker died Jan. 20, 1857, ae. 56. 


Nathan Gallup, 1787-1840 dan his second wife Phebe Strong, 1793- 
1851 were buried here but their remains were removed a bout 1900 and 
buried in the Wayne Gallup Lot (their son) of Scipio Rural Cemetery. 


Elizabeth Martin, born 1716, died 1817, Before her marriage she 
was Elizabeth Lynton and was born in Scriba, County Amour, Ireland. 
Her gravestone was erected by her great grand daughter Mrs.--Bradley 
and her great grandson Howard Chase. 


Joshua Cornwell died Jnne 25, 1844, ae. 41-10-10. 

Mary Ann Corwell died Oct. 30, 1857, ae. 52-5-10. 

Jemima Cornwell died February 21, 1831, ae. 8-1-0- 

Note; Another daughter, Jemima Cornwell, born March 7, 1834 
married October 12, 1853 James Akin 1830-1897. She died Sept. 1885. 
Both are buried at Fort Hill Cemetery, Auburn, N. Y. 
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Selah Cornwell, son of Joshua, born Dec. 10, 1825, died November 1 
1332, married May 12, 1847 Eliza Ann Akin (daughter of Isaac Akin.) 
After his death she married Jesse Bobcock. 

The names of more early settlers buried here are on file in Syra- 


cuse Public Library. 
ANOTHER OLD CAYUGA CEMETERY 


It is located halfway between Bolts Corners and Waring Cor- 
ners, Town or Scipio. It is back in a fleld on the s outh side of the 
road going east. The following inscriptions copied about 1920. 

Eliza, wife of David P. Johnson, died March 17, 1860, ae. 77-8-10d. 
David Johnson died November 3, 1&44, ae. 68 years. Note, Eliza 


Johnson before her marriage was Eliza Clinton, a cousin of Governor 
De Witt Clinton. 


Abigail P. Punderson died April 20, 1855, ae. 59 years. 

Marvin Warner died 1845, ae. 73 years. 

Gilbert Tracy died 1841, ae. 80. A son of Gilbert and Detorah died 
1814, ae. 2 years old. Mary Ann died 1823, ae 7 years. 

Ruth, daughter of Titus and Rhoda Howe died November, 13, 1815, 
ae. 20. 

Prudence, wife of Daniel Southman died 1831, ae. 75. 

Sener Culver died 1849, ae. 64 years. 





EARLY CANALS IN NEW YORK STATE 


The Erie Canal, connecting the Hudson with 
Lake Erie, was commenced at Rome, July 4, 1817, 
and was completed Oct. 26, 1825° As first constructed 
it was 363 miles long, 28 ft. wide at the bottom, 40 ft. 
wide at the top, and 4 ft. deep. The locks were 90 ft. 
long between the gates, and 15 ft. wide. The original 
cost of the whole was $7,143,789.86. 


The Champlain Canal, extending from the Erie 
Canal, near Cohoes, to Lake Champlain, was begun 
June 10, 1818, finished to Waterford Nov. 28, 1822, 
and completed Sept. 10, 1823, at an original cost of 
$875,000, exclusive of the feeder to Glens Falls. It is 
64 miles long and has a navigable feeder of 7 miles to 
Glens Falls, with a slackwater navigation 5 miles fur- 
ther upon the Hudson. 


The Chenango Canal, connecting the Erie Canal 
at Utica with the Susquehanna River at Binghamton 
was authorized Feb. 23, 1833. It is 97 miles long, ex- 
clusive of 13 miles of feeders. 


The Black River Canal and Erie Canal Feeder, 
extends from Rome up the valley of the Mohawk and 
of the Lansing Kil to Boonville, and thence it descends 
the valley of the Black River to a point below High 
Falls. From the latter point is a river navigation 42 
miles to Carthage, on the line of Jefferson Co. 


The Oneida Lake Canal, connects the Erie Canal 
at Higginsville with Wood Creek, and by slackwater 
with Oneida Lake, a total distance of 6 miles and a 
descent of 56 ft. 


The Oswego Canal, extending from Syracuse to 
Oswego, was authorized November 20, 1824. A loan of 
$160,000 was allowed April 20, 1825; it was begun in 
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1826, and was completed in 1828, at a cost $525,115. 
It is 38 miles long, and includes 19 miles of slackwater 
navigation in Oswego and Seneca Rivers. Connected 
with this work are the Oneida River Improvement 
extending from Three River Point to Fort Brewerton; 
and the Seneca River Improvement extending from 
Mud Lock to Baldwinsville. 


The Cayuga and Seneca Canal connects the Erie 
Canal at Montezuma with Cayuga Lake at East Ca- 
yuga and with Seneca Lake at Geneva. About half of 
the canal is formed by slackwater navigation upon the 
Seneca River, and the remainder achannel rarallel to 
the River. 


The Crooked Lake Canal, connects the Crooked 
Lake at Penn Yan with Seneca Lake at [resden. 


Chemung Canal and Feecer, connects the feneca 
Lake at Watkins with Chemung River at E’mira, 
with anavigable feeder from Knoxville cn Cherung 
River to Horseheads. 


The Genesee Valley Canal, extends fiom Rcecches- 
ter up the Genesee Valley to Olean upon the /llega- 
ny. The summit level is 978 ft. above Rochester and 
86 ft. above the Allegany River, at Olean, and from 
it 97 locks descend toward the N. and 9 toward the S. 


The Owasco Lake Improvement, ordered in 1852 
and designed to make this Lake a reservoir for sup- 
plying a water power for machinery in Auburn State 
Prison. 


The draining of Cayuga Marshes, for reclaiming 
a large amount of land estimated at 40,(00 acres, at 
the outlet of Cayuga Lake and along Seneca River. 
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The Delaware and Hudson Canal, extending from 
Rondout on the Hudson to Honesdale, Pa. It is con- 
nected with the Lackawanna coal region by aR. R. 
16 miles long, and is one of the principal routes by 
which coal is brought to the market upon the Hudson. 


STATIONS AND DISTANCES ON THE ERIE CANAL 
DISTANCES ARE FROM ALBANY TO BUFFALO 


Albany, 0 

West Troy, 7 
Junction, 7 

Cohoes, 11 
Crescent, 14 

Upper Aqueduct, 26 
Schenectady, 30 
Hoffmans Ferry, 40 
Port Jackson, 46 
Schoharie Creek, 51 
Auriesville, 53 
Fultonville, 56 
Yatesville, 62 
Sprakers, 65 
Canajoharie, 68 
Fort Plain, 71 

St. Johnsville, 76 
Mindenville, 78 
East Canada Creek, 82 
Little Falls, 
Mohawk, 95 

llion, 98 
Frankford, 101 
Fergusons, 106 
Utica, 110 

York Mills, 113 
Whitesboro, 114 
Oriskany, 117 
Rome, 125 

New London, 131 
Higginsville, 135 
Dundarton, 136 
Loomis 137 
Durhamville, 140 
Lenox, 143 
Canastota, 145 

New Boston Landing, 149 
Canaseraga Landing, 150 
Chittenango, 151 
Bolivar, 152 





Weedsport, 190 
Centerport, 192 
Port Byron, 194 
Montezuma, 199 
Pitt Lock, 205 
Clyde, 210 

Luck Berlin, 214 
Lyons, 217 

East Arcadia, 220 
Lockville, 223 
Newark, 224 
Port Gibson, 227 
Palmyra, 232 
Macedon, 236 
Wayneport, 239 
Knappville, 24I 
Fairport, 244 
Fullam’s Basin, 245 


Bushnell’s Basin, 243 


Cartersville, 250 
Pittsford, 251 
Lock No. 65, 253 
Brighton, 256 
Rochester, 209 
Greece, 266 
Brockways, 269 
Spencerport, 271 
Adams Basin, 274 
Cooleys Basin, 277 
Brockport, 279 
Holley, 284 
Hulberton, 287 
Brockville, 288 
Hindbsburgh, 289 
Albion, 293 
Gaines Basin, 295 
Eagle Harbor, 296 
Knoxville, 299 
Medina, 303 
Shelbys Basin, 306 
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Pools Brook, 154 
Kirkville, 155 
Manlius, 158 
Limestone Feeder, 159 
Orville Feeder, 161 
Lodi, 165 

Syracuse, 166 
Geddes, 168 

Bellisle, 172 

Nine Mile Creek, 174 
Camillus, 175 


Middleport, 309 
Reynales Basin, 313 
Maeees, 314 
Gasport, 315 
Orangeport, 316 
Millards, 318 
Lockport, 321 
Sulphur Springs 326 
Pendleton, 328 
Pickardsville, 233 
Martinsville, 336 


Canton, 180 Towanda, 340 
Peru, 182 Lower Black Rock, 348 
Jordan, 185 Black Rock, 349 





Cold Spring, 186 Buffalo, 352 


From The Historical and Statistical Gazetteer 
of New York State, Syracuse, 1860. 


To be continued in the next issue. 
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